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Coinmander-in-Chief read the case carefully. " Sentence
quashed," he wrote on the margin. " History records but
one Joseph; this officer will return to his duty." These
things, however, were but the play-moments of his pro-
gress ; very serious matters soon claimed attention. In
July, 1849, symptoms of mutiny began to manifest them-
selves in at least two regiments of Bengal Native Infantry
stationed in the Punjaub. In November certain corps
ordered to proceed to the Punjaub from Delhi openly
showed insubordination. In December still graver signs
of revolt occurred. The Thirty-Second Bengal Native
Infantry refused to accept their pay, and mutinously
demanded increased rates. The presence of a veteran
general officer quelled this outbreak at Wuzzerabad, but
a still more serious instance of insubordination was soon
to manifest itself. In February, 1850, the Sixty-Sixth
Regiment of Bengal Infantry broke into open mutiny
at G-ovind G-hur, a suburb of Umritsur the sacred city
of the Sikhs. The mutineers endeavoured to seize the
fort, containing vast stores of arms arid a large amount
of treasure and ammunition. Again the vigorous action
of an officer saved the gates, and a European regiment
arriving in the nick of time overawed the rebellious
Bengalees.

All these signs and portents of trouble were not lost
upon the Commander-in-Chief; his resolution, was quickly
taken. By a stroke of the pen he disbanded the
mutinous regiment, and put in its place a battalion of
G-hoorka troops. The Governor-General was absent
on a sea-voyage for the benefit of his health when
this last alarming outbreak occurred at Umritsur, The
case was urgent, the danger pressing. Twenty-four other